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Recollections  and  Observations  from 
Childhood  to  Old  Age 

Written  at  random  by 

WM.  E.  Railey 

Many  years  ago,  while  I  was  yet  in  the  youthful  state, 
I  resolved  that  at  a  future  time,  when  people  were  moving 
in  entirely  changed  conditions  and  surroundings,  social, 
political,  business  and  moral,  I  would  give  an  account  of 
my  observations  and  experiences,  so  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five  years  I  have  decided  to  recall  in  a  rambling  way,  many 
of  the  pleasing  incidents  associated  with  my  childhood, 
boyhood,  early  manhood  and  on  through  the  declining 
years  of  life’s  dizzy  old  age — the  earlier  period  repre¬ 
senting  the  saddle,  horse  and  buggy  days,  with  a  church¬ 
going,  liberty-loving  people  many  of  whom  have  lived  to 
see,  as  I  have,  a  class  of  cigarette  fiends,  nearly  all  on 
wheels  from  roller  skates  to  automobiles,  wheels  in  the 
air,  and  in  the  head,  moving  at  such  speed  that  the  pedes¬ 
trian  is  constantly  in  fear,  and  the  religious  spirit  much 
neglected. 

I  was  born  December  25,  1852,  in  the  dear  old  village 
of  Clifton,  in  Woodford  County,  Kentucky,  a  romantic 
setting  beneath  the  hills  of  the  Kentucky  river  that  por¬ 
trays  to  the  eye  a  beautiful  landscape  across  the  river. 
The  village  adopted  the  name  of  Clifton  from  the  home 
of  my  great  grandfather,  Thomas  Railey,  on  the  hill  above, 
who  borrowed  it  from  the  home  of  his  uncle,  Carter  Har¬ 
rison  in  Virginia,  which  was  known  as  ‘  ‘  Clift or$  ’  ’  and 
Robert  Carter  Harrison,  who  moved  to  Fayette  County, 
Kentucky,  a  few  years  later  also  complimented  his  father 
by  naming  his  home  “Clifton.” 

From  Clifton  up  and  down  the  river  for  miles  are 
pictures  delightfully  beautiful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
and  I  have  often  wondered  that  poets  did  not  spring  from 
that  source.  Cliff  Berryman,  the  famous  cartoonist,  was 
a  child  of  Clifton. 

My  father,  Richard  Henry  Railey,  though  born  and 
reared  in  the  Griers  Creek  neighborhood  a  few  miles 
above,  was  engaged  in  a  general  merchandising  business 
with  his  kinsmen,  the  Berryman  brothers,  at  the  time  of 
my  birth,  but  sold  his  interests  there  to  his  partners  in 


1853  and  moved  to  Shelbvville,  Kentucky,  where  he  re¬ 
entered  business  and  remained  for  several  years,  but  long¬ 
ing*  for  his  Woodford  associations  he  sold  his  interests 
there  and  returned  to  Woodford  County  where  he  again 
engaged  in  business  until  the  war  between  the  states  cast 
its  shadow  over  a  peace-loving  people,  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

The  prospect  of  a  war,  that  arrayed  brother  against 
brother,  so  affected  my  father  that  he  again  left  the 
county  with  his  family  in  the  spring  of  1863,  and  moved 
to  Milton,  Kentucky,  where  1  entered  school  and  wrestled 
with  my  A  B  C’s  that  I  had  struggled  with  in  old  Griers 
Creek  schoolhouse  in  Woodford  County.  The  move  to 
Milton  was  an  effort  to  get  away  from  the  political  feel¬ 
ing  that  existed  as  a  result  of  the  declaration  of  war,  but 
we  returned  to  the  county  in  the  fall  of  1864  when  we 
learned  that  the  feeling  that  prevailed  earlier,  though  not 
having  entirely  subsided,  was  very  much  abated,  and  we 
farmed  on  the  Isham  Hailey,  Sr.,  estate  several  miles 
out  of  Versailles  on  the  Shryoeks  Ferry  road,  now  owned 
by  Samuel  Wooldridge,  and  I  again  entered  the  Griers 
Creek  school  where  I  so  nearly  mastered  my  A  B  C’s  a 
few  years  earlier.  The  land  on  which  that  schoolhouse  and 
church  were  erected  was  a  gift  from  my  great  grandfather, 
William  Hailey’s  estate.  We  lived  there  for  nearly  two 
years,  when  we  purchased  a  farm  in  Franklin  County  in 
1866,  where  we  engaged  in  farming  until  about  1870,  when 
we  sold  it  and  purchased  another  near  Grassy  Spring 
Church  in  Woodford  County,  where  we  farmed  until 
1883. 

While  in  Franklin  County  I  was  under  the  tutorship 
of  Prof.  W.  0.  Crockett  for  several  years,  and  that  closed 
my  school  career,  receiving  only  a  limited  education. 
Back  in  Woodford  County  again  I  labored  on  the  farm, 
sometimes  indulging  in  the  fascinating  game  of  politics 
that  had  a  charm  for  me  long  before  I  was  the  voters  age. 

In  1875,  I  sought  successfully  the  office  of  Assistant 
Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Kentucky  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  which  was  by  appointment,  and  which  I  again  won 
during  the  session  of  1877.  In  1879  I  sought  the  office  of 
Sergeant-at-Arms,  which  was  by  election,  and  won.  In 
1881,  and  again  in  1883, 1  was  re-elected  to  that  office. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  in  May, 
1884, 1  left  Frankfort  for  Washington  City  where  the  Hon. 
Phil  B.  Thompson  secured  me  a  position  in  the  Capitol 
which  I  held  for  two  years,  then  resigned  to  return  to 
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Kentucky  arid  accept  a  position  as  U.  S.  Gauger  under 
the  Honorable  Attilla  Cox,  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue, 
at  Louisville. 

During  the  month  of  May,  1886,  I  was  married  to 
Miss  Annie  Owsley,  of  Woodford  County,  and  we  were 
residents  of  Louisville  for  several  years  where  our  daugh¬ 
ter,  Jennie  Parris  Railey,  was  born  on  Walnut  street  in 
June,  1887.  Later,  my  business  carried  me  first  to  New 
Hope,  then  to  Lawrenceburg,  where  I  remained  until 
Cleveland  ’s  defeat  in  1888.  Being  a  Democratic  partisan 
I  was  soon  relieved  by  a  Republican  successor. 

I  then  moved  to  Midway,  Kentucky,  where  I  engaged 
in  business  until  Cleveland’s  election  to  the  presidency 
in  1892.  At  that  time  my  friends  agreed  that  I  should 
be  the  Post  Master,  and  went  with  me  to  Versailles  where 
they  informed  Senator  Blackburn,  and  in  due  time  I  re¬ 
ceived  my  commission. 

In  1896  the  Democrats  were  again  defeated  and  of 
course  I  soon  lost  the  postmastership.  I  then  entered  the 
newspaper  business,  buying  a  half  interest  in  the  Midway 
Clipper,  the  proceeds  from  which  proved  to  be  inadequate 
to  the  support  of  two  families,  so  I  sold  my  interest,  taking 
a  note  payable  one  year  after  date — and  the  note  was  all 
that  I  ever  received. 

Having  had  four  years’  experience  with  the  distilling 
interests,  I  applied  for  a  position  with  the  Kentucky  Dis¬ 
tilleries  and  Warehouse  Company  at  Frankfort  in  1900, 
a  corporation  with  many  distilleries,  and,  with  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  my  good  friend,  Capt.  James  Blackburn,  I  was 
appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  Frankfort  office  where  I 
remained  until  1904,  when  I  was  promoted  to  the  superin¬ 
tendency  of  one  of  their  many  manufacturing  plants, 
where  I  remained  until  1914,  then  resigned  and  went  to 
Florida  and  accepted  a  clerkship  in  a  hotel. 

In  1918  I  went  to  Oklahoma  and  accepted  a  position 
as  clerk  in  a  hotel,  but  one  year  later  I  returned  to  Frank¬ 
fort  to  accept  a  position  as  Curator  with  the  Kentucky 
Historical  Society  where  I  was  also  host  to  visitors.  The 
Society  then  had  four  rooms  in  the  New  Capitol,  but  we 
moved  to  the  Old  Capitol  the  following  year  where  we 
had  the  entire  building.  I  was  elected  to  the  above  posi¬ 
tion  each  year  for  fifteen  years,  resigning  November,  1934, 
on  account  of  a  deafness  that  was  noticeable  in  1931,  and 
serious  the  year  I  resigned. 

During  the  fifteen  years  I  served  the  Society,  I  stood 
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on  my  feet  seven  and  a  half  hours  each  day  entertaining 
visitors,  thirty  thousand  each  year,  which  statement  is 
borne  out  by  the  daily  register,  and  they  came  from  every 
state  in  the  Union,  and  many  from  foreign  lands,  and 
those  fifteen  years  will  always  remain  a  pleasing  spot  in 
my  memory. 

When  I  accepted  that  position  in  1919,  my  good 
friend,  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  who  was  in  charge  at  that 
time  informed  me  that  she  wanted  a  history  of  Woodford 
County,  and  urged  me  to  undertake  the  work  at  once. 
Said  she  had  urged  other  friends  in  the  county  to  do  so,  but 
all  had  declined  with  the  suggestion  that  you  were  better 
equipped  with  facts  and  traditions  to  undertake  the  work. 
I  hesitated,  but  she  insisted,  and  I  finally  yielded. 

I  kneiv  that  all  of  the  hours  of  the  day  would  be  re¬ 
quired  in  an  effort  to  entertain  visitors,  so  for  ten  years  I 
sat  in  the  Society’s  library  from  7  :30  p.  m.  to  near  mid¬ 
night  working  on  the  history,  denying  myself  all  recrea¬ 
tional  and  social  pleasures. 

The  Society  published  a  magazine  quarterly  called  the 
Register.  Each  issue  contained  a  chapter  of  the  Wood¬ 
ford  County  History.  It.  was  completed  in  1929,  and  I  had 
two  hundred  volumes  of  four  hundred  pages  each  printed 
that  year.  They  were  sold  in  one  year,  which  proved  its 
popularity,  so  when  I  resigned  in  1934,  I  received  many 
requests  to  print  additional  volumes,  but  upon  investiga¬ 
tion,  I  found  that  the  cost  would  be  six  hundred  dollars, 
which  amount  would  jeopardise  the  account  I  had  in  re¬ 
serve  for  old  age  expense,  so  1  wrote  to  two  wealthy  men, 
who  received  favorable  notice — both  personal  and  family 
— in  the  first  edition  of  my  history  and  asked  them  to 
join  me  in  a  two  hundred  dollar  each  contribution  for  a 
second  edition,  assuring  them  that  the  books  would  be 
placed  in  charge  of  a  reliable  agent  to  sell,  and  return 
their  money  without  regard  to  my  interest.  They  pleaded 
old  age  as  an  excuse  for  failure  to  join  me  in  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

Not  discouraged  at  the  situation  I  applied  to  Gov. 
Chandler  for  a  chance,  at  eighty-four  years  of  age,  to  earn 
the  money  through  service  to  the  state,  which  he  finally, 
and  kindly,  granted,  and  I  entered  the  state’s  service 
April  20,  1937,  as  host  to  visitors  in  the  State  Reception 
Room,  determined  to  see  the  books  reprinted  and  use  the 
money  for  their  sale  without  any  financial  benefit  to  me, 
and  I  am  happy  in  the  thought  that  the  money  will  be  used 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  men  who  fought  our  battles  in 
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Home  and  Mausaleum  of  Genl.  Mark  Calmes 


Home  of  Col.  John  Francisco,  Midway,  Ky 


the  Revolution,  and  later  had  a  part  in  the  early  affairs 
of  Woodford  County,  and  other  causes  dear  to  my  heart. 

General  Marquis  Calmes,  a  French  gentleman  of 
standing,  left  his  home  at  Versailles,  France,  and  crossed 
the  ocean  to  help  us  win  the  Revolution.  After  the  Revo¬ 
lution  he  came  with  his  wife  to  Woodford  County  and 
established  his  home  within  three  miles  of  what  afterwards 
was  the  county  seat,  and  where  he  and  his  wife  lived  hap¬ 
pily  for  many  years.  He  took  part  in  the  early  affairs  of 
the  county,  and  was  instrumental  in  having  the  county- 
seat  named  for  his  beloved  home  across  the  great  waters. 
He  and  his  wife  lived  useful  lives  on  their  Woodford 
County  estate  in  the  home  that  he  built,  which  stood 
through  the  ages  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  year 
1937.  He  had  his  negroes  to  build  a  mausoleum  near  the 
house  before  he  died,  with  two  cavities,  one  for  himself, 
and  the  other  for  his  wife,  into  which  their  remains  were 
deposited  at  death. 

The  ravages  of  time  have  left  ugly  scars  on  the 
mausoleum,  and  the  house  he  built  has  disappeared,  so  I 
feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  citizens  of  the  county  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  sepulchre  that  contains  the  remains  of  this 
patriot  and  his  wife,  that  such  a  patriot  may  be  remem¬ 
bered  reverently  by  the  generations  of  the  future.  I  have 
not  only  written  of  him  in  the  Woodford  County  History, 
but  have  arranged  with  the  Marquis  Calmes  Chapter  of 
the  D.  A.  R.’s,  to  sell  one  hundred  of  these  books  and  ap¬ 
ply  the  proceeds  in  restoring  the  mausoleum.  Wood¬ 
ford’s  citizens  should  do  their  part  in  buying  a  copy  of 
the  book  which  will  interest  their  children  in  such  com¬ 
mendable  service. 

How  many  children  of  the  county  today  have  learned 
how  the  name  of  Versailles  was  derived,  or  know  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  patriot. 

I  have  also  arranged  with  parties  at  Midway  to  sell 
fifty  volumes  of  the  Woodford  County  History  and  use 
the  proceeds  to  erect  a  suitable  marker  at  the  home  of 
George  Francisco,  another  Revolutionary  soldier  of  French 
extract  who  was  also  an  early  settler  in  Woodford  County, 
and  had  a  part  in  the  early  affairs  as  county  records 
prove.  He  owned  the  land  on  which  Midway  and  the 
Orphan  School  were  built  many  years  later. 

When  he  died  the  estate  reverted  to  his  son,  Col.  John 
Francisco  of  the  War  of  1812,  who  married  Priscilla  Steele, 
a  cousin  of  Dr.  Theoph  Steele,  who  was  many  years  a 
citizen  of  Midway.  He  occupied  the  home  his  father  built 
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until  the  L.  &  N.  railway  was  built  about  1830.  In  order 
to  get  a  grade,  the  L.  &  N.  Company  was  forced  to  put  in 
one  of  the  deepest,  and  steepest  fills  between  Louisville 
and  Lexington,  which  ran  from  the  present  depot  to  the 
Orphan  School,  and  as  the  house  was  built  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  a  beautiful  landscape  was  ruined.  This 
so  provoked  Cole  Francisco  that  he  sold  his  farm  and 
moved  with  his  family  to  Missouri.  The  house  met  the 
same  fate  as  did  the  Calmes  home,  disappeared  in  1937. 

Of  the  remaining  two  hundred  books,  I  will  reserve 

about  fortv  that  have  been  subscribed  for  the  last  five 

«/ 

years,  in  case  I  should  reprint.  I  wish  to  place  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  paper-bound  books  in  the  care  of  David  L. 
Thornton  and  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  such  aids  as  they  may 
choose,  to  sell  and  use  the  proceeds  in  the  establishment 
of  a  town  park  that  is  now  being  urged,  and  sorely  needed. 
When  I  was  threatened  with  a  nervous  breakdown,  Au¬ 
gust,  1937,  and  could  no  longer  read  proof,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  cancel  the  contract  for  printing  the  books,  but 
was  dissuaded  by  Mrs.  Dr.  M.  C.  Darnell,  and  Miss  Viss- 
cher,  of  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  who  volunteered 
to  read  the  proof  for  me.  For  that  favor  I  am  deeply  in¬ 
debted  for  having  made  it  possible  to  continue  the  work, 
and  I  will  give  to  each  of  Mrs.  Darnell’s  children  a  cloth 
bound  book,  and  to  her,  fifty  of  the  paper-bound  which 
can  be  sold  in  Franklin  County.  To  the  Kentucky  His¬ 
torical  Society  I  am  deeply  indebted,  so  I  give  to  that  So¬ 
ciety  and  Miss  Nina  Yisscher  fifty  of  the  cloth-bound 
books  to  sell,  and  divide  the  proceeds  equally. 

The  Woodford  County  History  gives  a  splendid  ac¬ 
count  of  the  above  two  Revolutionary  patriots  who  settled 
in  the  county  after  the  war,  and  it  affords  me  much  pleas¬ 
ure  to  be  instrumental  in  lengthening  recollections  of  them 
through  the  medium  of  the  Woodford  County  History, 
and  markers  at  their  homes,  established  soon  after  the 
Revolution. 

Somewhere  in  the  Woodford  County  History  I  said 
that  my  services  in  writing  the  book  was  ‘La  labor  of  love.” 
So  say  I  in  reproducing  the  book,  and  turning  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sale  into  purposes  so  deserving.  To  Governor 
Chandler,  who  made  it  possible  for  me  to  render  the  above 
service,  and  also  to  place  new  markers  at  the  graves  of 
two  great  grandfathers  and  mothers  buried  in  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  cemetery,  one  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  I  am  grate¬ 
fully  indebted.  His  act  will  always  be  a  green  spot  in  my 
memory. 
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It  was  in  the  New  Capitol  where,  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1937,  and  winter  of  1938,  at  the  age  of  four 
score  years  and  five  that  I  earned  the  money,  by  welcom¬ 
ing  and  entertaining  visitors,  to  bring  about  the  above  re¬ 
sults,  and  those  accomplishments  have  given  me  more 
pleasure  than  I  can  express.  I  have  the  promise  of  the 
delivery  of  the  books  not  later  than  the  spring  of  1938, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  live  to  see  my  plans  carried  out. 

I  love  Woodford  County  and  its  people,  so  many  of 
whom  I  knew  in  my  youth,  and  early  life,  but  most  of  my 
old  friends  and  associates  have  passed  to  their  reward, 
leaving  me  lonesome  in  my  old  age,  and  so  deaf  that  I  can 
scarcely  converse  with  satisfactory  results,  but  I  have 
been  blessed  in  so  many  ways  that  1  bear  the  burden, 
thanking  God  that  I  have  no  other  serious  affliction. 

Having  already  narrated  some  pleasing  incidents — 
at  least  to  me — from  my  youth  to  old  age,  I  will  now  re¬ 
late  several  that  occurred  during  babyhood  and  childhood, 
two  especially  that  have  often  drawn  a  wink  or  a  smile 
when  mentioned,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  in  babyhood 
some  things  occur  that  are  so  impressive  that  they  are 
easily  recalled  at  a  later  age,  though  we  may  not  be  able 
to  recall  all  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  impressive 
incident. 

My  birth  was  in  1852.  As  before  stated,  my  father 
moved  with  his  family  to  Shelbyville  the  latter  part  of 
1853.  In  February,  1854,  my  mother  was  called  to  the 
bedside  of  her  mother,  Katherine  Keith  Hawkins,  who 
was  ill  at  her  home  in  Woodford  County,  and  carried  me 
with  her.  I  remember  nothing  of  the  trip,  but  after  I  was 
placed  on  the  bed  of  my  grandmother,  I  can  recall  the 
wan  face,  white  hair  and  cap,  and  her  trembling  hand 
playfully  stroking  my  cheek  as  she  uttered  pleasant  little 
nothings. 

I  also  recall,  on  that  visit,  or  one  soon  thereafter,  that 
my  grandfather.  William  Strother  Hawkins,  lifted  me  to 
his  arms  and  carried  me  across  the  yard  to  the  gate  and 
stiles,  and  pointed  my  attention  to  the  “Moo  cows,”  and 
“the  piggies”  as  they  struggled  with  one  another  over 
the  trough  that  had  just  been  replenished.  Those  two  in¬ 
cidents  have  always  been  vivid  in  my  memory,  though 
I  can  recall  nothing  at  all  of  our  stay  in  Shelbyville,  but  on 
a  visit  many  years  later  I  found  charming  people  and  a 
fine  town. 

When  we  returned  to  Woodford  County  in  1854  my 
father  opened  a  stock  of  goods  in  a  store  room  at  lock 
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No.  5,  where,  as  a  boy  he  made  purchases  for  his  father’s 
family  who  lived  on  the  farm  settled  by  my  great  grand¬ 
father,  William  Hailey,  on  one  corner  of  which  were 
erected  Griers  Creek  Church  and  schoolhouse.  In  that 
schoolhouse  he  received  his  early  training  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn,  a  learned  Divine,  and 
many  years  later  I  struggled  with  my  A  B  C’s.  We  were 
domiciled  there  when  the  war  between  the  states  was  in 
its  incipiency,  and  I  recall  the  movements  of  Morgan’s 
men  on  a  march  from  Tennessee  by  the  way  of  Harrods- 
burg,  Lawrenceburg  and  Versailles. 

They  crossed  the  Kentucky  river  at  Tyrone  and  en¬ 
tered  camp.  Several  of  our  kin  were  with  Morgan,  and 
they,  with  several  hungry  comrades,  came  to  our  home 
nearby  for  supper.  My  mother  had  Aunt  Fanny,  our 
colored  cook,  to  prepare  a  nice  meal  for  them.  After  the 
meal  an  around-the-table  talk  was  being  indulged  in  when 
all  of  a  sudden  the  sound  of  musketry  fell  upon  astonished 
ears,  and  all  arose  to  their  feet  at  once,  and  our  guests 
rushed  for  their  steeds.  As  they  jumped  into  their  saddles 
my  father  put  me  on  a  horse  to  guide  them  to  a  safe  point 
where  they  could  join  their  command. 

The  home  guards  gave  us  much  worry.  They  formed 
scouting  parties  and  quite  frequently  visited  the  homes 
of  families  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  Southern 
cause,  hopeful  of  discovering  spies.  Capt.  Mort  Hall  was 
the  director  of  their  movements,  and,  without  warning, 
would  surround  one’s  home  at  midnight.  Such  incidents 
often  produced  either  a  smile,  a  frown,  or  forced  a  tear. 
After  the  war,  Capt.  Hall  for  years  was  the  popular  “Stage 
driver”  from  Versailles  to  Lexington,  and  later  having 
changed  his  politics,  was  for  many  years  jailer  of  Wood¬ 
ford  County. 

As  Morgan’s  command  passed  through  Versailles, 
hundreds  of  voices  were  singing,  “Cheer  boys  cheer,  we 
are  marching  on  to  battle,  cheer  boys,  cheer  for  our  sweet¬ 
hearts  and  wives;  cheer  boys  cheer,  we  will  nobly  do  our 
duty,  and  give  to  the  South,  our  hearts,  our  arms,  our 
lives.”  Every  word  of  that  song  has  clung  tenaciously 
in  memories  cell  to  this  blessed  day.  Everybody  was  in 
Versailles  that  day  except  Capt.  Hall  and  his  men. 

I  recall  that  my  father  and  our  neighbor,  Mr.  Harry 
Craig,  were  suspected  of  recruiting  soldiers,  and  shielding 
spies,  and  the  home  guards  kept  a  close  watch  on  them. 
For  that  reason,  a  small  cave  under  a  shelving  rock  be¬ 
neath  the  “narrows,”  less  than  a  mile  below  the  lock  was 
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selected  where,  when  they  were  notified  to  “skee-daddle,’  ’ 
they  would  meet  and  remain  until  I  would  notify  them 
the  way  was  clear. 

Mr.  Craig  had  five  sons,  three  of  whom  enlisted  early 
in  the  war,  William,  who  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of 
Cynthiana;  Milton,  who  was  one  of  the  guards  who  ac¬ 
companied  President  Davis  and  the  Confederacies  gold 
supply  from  Richmond  to  a  Capital  farther  south,  and 
Wiles.  The  two  younger  sons,  Henry  and  Dodd,  were 
eager  for  military  service,  and  Mr.  Craig  kept  a  close 
watch  on  them.  Dodd  had  not  reached  his  teens,  but  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  could  render  service.  I  carried  a  message 
to  Mr.  Craig,  and  Dodd  invited  me  to  go  with  him  to  his 
upstairs  room.  He  showed  me  his  packed  satchel,  and 
requested  me  to  toss  it  out  the  window  when  he  reached 
the  yard.  I  tried  to  dissuade  him,  but  he  insisted  and 
finally  I  obliged  him.  I  watched  him  in  his  movements 
toward  the  yard  fence,  and  soon  discovered  his  father 
in  hot  pursuit.  As  he  reached  the  top  rail  his  father 
caught  him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  seat  of  his  pants 
and  pulled  him  back,  and  after  administering  a  spanking, 
led  him  back  to  the  house.  All  of  that  while  I  was  con¬ 
vulsed  with  laughter,  but  trembling,  as  I  was  sure  of  a 
scolding  for  my  part  in  it.  That  was  Dodds  last  effort  to 
go  to  war. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  Civil  War,  to  be  exact,  in  the 
spring  of  1863,  my  father,  on  account  of  his  ultra  feelings 
and  actions  in  behalf  of  the  Southern  cause,  concluded 
that  Woodford  County  was  a  politically  unhealthy  section 
for  him  at  that  time,  so  he  decided  to  move  to  Milton, 
Kentucky.  The  nearest  route  at  that  period  was  by  water, 
so  we  packed  our  belongings  and  carried  them  to  Steele’s 
landing  just  above  the  lock  and  waited  for  the  ‘ ‘Blue- 
wing”  on  its  return  trip  from  Beatty ville.  As  was  the 
custom,  we  built  a  fire  on  shore  and  waited  for  the  boat. 
Entering  passage  about  midnight,  we  arrived  at  Milton’s 
wharf  next  day  before  noon. 

We  lived  there  less  than  two  years,  then  returned 
to  Woodford  Countv  on  assurance  that  the  feeling  that 
existed  earlier  was  much  abated. 

Milton  was  a  small  town  opposite  Madison,  Indiana, 
with  an  exceedingly  friendly  citizenship,  and  I  recall 
many  of  their  names  today  with  much  pleasure.  I  also 
remember  the  topography  of  the  surrounding  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ohio  river,  as  was  vouched  for  by  many 
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of  its  citizens  who  visited  the  rooms  of  the  Kentucky  His¬ 
torical  Society  at  Frankfort,  during  the  fifteen  years  that 
I  served  that  Society  as  Curator,  and  host  to  visitors. 
They  would  warm  up  to  me  when  I  would,  after  a  lapse 
of  more  than  fifty  years,  mention  stufel  Duran,  who 
piloted  the  steam  ferryboat  back  and  forth  to  Madison  as 
the  man  who  taught  me  the  art,  as  a  mere  boy;  of  Peter 
Pecar  whose  mother  was  the  proprietor  of  a  store  where 
lots  of  mint  grew  that  I  gathered  into  bunches  and  sold 
in  Madison,  Indiana,  for  mint julips,  at  ten  cents  a  bunch ; 
of  Jo  Abbott,  whose  father  owned  the  only  hotel  and 
livery  stable  in  the  town ;  of  Tom  King,  who  often  imbiled 
too  freely  and  created  many  unpleasant  scenes ;  of  popular 
John  Hull,  who  looked  after  the  post  office ;  of  Dr.  Neeley, 
who  so  faithfully  labored  with  the  sick ;  of  the  Moffetts 
on  the  hill  above  who  were  the  owners  of  one  of  the  finest 
peach  orchards  in  the  state  where  I  often  hunted  birds  ( ?), 
and  who  were  early  settlers  in  Woodford  County. 

After  this  display  of  recollections  of  Milton  in  the 
early  1860 ’s,  they  said  that,  though  all  of  the  parties  were 
then  dead,  they  knew  them  personally.  Then  each  would 
give  me  a  hearty  hand-shake  and  ask  me  to  visit  Milton 
and  be  the  guest  of  each,  and  remain  as  long  as  I  could. 
They  were  of  the  old  Virginia  stock,  and  I  regret  that  I 
have  not  found  the  time  when  I  could  go  back  and  look  the 
town  over  and  view  the  old  wharf  that,  as  a  boy,  I  steered 
the  ferryboat  to  so  often. 

Upon  our  return  to  Woodford  County  in  1864  we  oc¬ 
cupied  the  old  home  of  Isharn  Kailey,  Sr.,  on  the  Shryock’s 
Ferry  road  that  is  now  the  property  of  Samuel  Wool¬ 
dridge,  several  miles  out  of  Versailles.  Isham  Railey  was 
one  of  the  five  brothers  (Thomas,  Isham,  William,  Charles 
and  Randolph)  who  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Griers  Creek, 
and  we  were  there  when  President  Lincoln  issued  his 
proclamation  freeing  the  slaves,  and  remained  there  until 
March,  1866,  when  we  purchased  a  farm  near  Frankfort 
and  moved  there. 

In  1870  we  sold  our  interests  in  Franklin  County  and 
purchased  a  farm  in  Woodford  County,  now  owned  by 
Arthur  Crutcher,  near  Grassy  Spring  Church,  where  we 
remained  until  1884,  but  much  of  my  life  since  the  Civil 
War  has  been  spent  within  the  environments  of  Frank¬ 
fort’s  social  and  business  circles,  and  I  formed  many 
friendships  there  that  only  death  could  sever,  and  I  re¬ 
gret  to  say  that  only  four  of  those  friends  are  living  to¬ 
day,  and  they,  like  myself,  are  in  the  state  of  the  seared 
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leaf.  They  are  Dr.  Lampton  Price,  George  Payne,  Prank 
Hutchison  and  Doctor  J.  S.  Coleman. 

Prom  1875  to  1884  1  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
Ball  Club  there  and  had  a  part  in  many  social  and  official 
ceremonies.  But,  not  withstanding  the  enticing  environ¬ 
ments  of  the  several  vicinities  in  which  I  have  lived,  I 
have  constantly  claimed  a  home  in  Woodford  County  and 
go  back  each  election  to  the  precinct  where  I  cast  my  first 
vote  to  deposit  my  ballot  in  the  county  where  my  great 
grandfathers,  my  grandfathers  and  my  father  cast  their 
votes.  I  recall  three  lengthy  trips,  one  from  Washington, 
one  from  Oklahoma,  and  one  from  Texas,  with  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  view. 

Of  my  childhood  friends  in  that  county  I  can  only  re¬ 
call  four  who  are  living  today.  They  are  Mrs.  John  R.  Mc¬ 
Kee,  Hubbard  Ward,  John  Rout  and  William  Turner. 

I  spent  nearly  two  years  in  Washington  City,  1884-5. 
There  was  so  much  of  interest  there  that  the  time  passed 
most  pleasantly.  1  made  frequent  visits  to  the  homes  of 
Washington  and  Lee,  and  to  Cabin  Johns  Bridge.  Was 
several  times  elevated  to  the  top  of  the  Washington 
monument  and  witnessed  the  placing  of  the  capstone.  I 
also  climbed  the  steel  stairway  to  the  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
but  never  had  a  desire  to  repeat  that  act. 

In  dear  old  Midway  where  I  was  a  resident  from 
1888  to  1907,  I  had  many  dear  friends  in  whose  company 
I  was  delighted,  though  only  on  Sundays  the  last  four 
years,  being  in  Frankfort  the  other  days  of  the  week.  I 
had  many  dear  friends  there  that  I  recall  with  memories 
so  pleasing  that  time  has  not,  and  cannot  erase,  though 
most  of  them  have  passed  into  the  unseen  state.  Hon. 
Henry  L.  Martin  who,  as  a  boy,  rode  with  Morgan’s  men, 
still  remains,  though  he  has  passed  his  90th  mile  post  on 
life’s  highway,  and  is  still  a  wonderful  man  from  many 
viewpoints.  He  and  his  wife  live  on  “Calumet  Farm” 
near  Midway,  and  they  are  never  happier  than  when 
greeting  friends.  In  addition  to  his  farm  which  he  still 
looks  after,  he  is,  and  for  many  years  has  been  president 
of  the  Citizens  Bank  at  Midway. 

Of  the  more  than  eighty-five,  years  that  I  have  lived, 
nearly  seventy  were  years  of  accountability,  and  I  can 
only  recall  two  occasions  that  I  indulged  in  litigation. 
The  first  suit  was  over  damages  to  my  crop  by  stock  of  the 
man  from  whom  I  rented  the  land  away  back  in  the  1870 ’s. 
The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  in  my  favor,  but  when  I  had 
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settled  with  my  lawyer  I  was  no  better  off  than  when 
I  instituted  the  suit. 

The  second  suit  was  in  1905  over  the  possession  of  a 
note  in  my  favor,  which  I  lost  through  a  species  of  jug¬ 
glery  unbecoming  in  court  proceedings,  a  species  of 
panoramic  movements  and  giggles  to  embarrass  me  and 
my  lawyer.  It  seems  tragic  that,  though  I  lost,  all  of  the 
lawyers,  court  officials  and  witnesses  except  myself  passed 
into  a  state  of  eternal  rest  many  years  ago.  One  so-called 
lawyer  who  played  an  unseen  hand  in  the  case,  as  he  had 
done  once  before,  and  continues  to  do  without  a  reason  that 
I  can  understand,  still  lives. 

I  also  recall  an  incident  that  occurred  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  before  I  left  Midway  for  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in 
1901,  in  search  of  employment.  1  had  been  quite  busy  for 
several  days  getting  affairs  in  shape  to  take  the  morning 
train  of  the  following  day,  and  was  in  the  bank  at  Mid¬ 
way  to  get  a  balance  due  me.  In  leaving  the  bank  hur¬ 
riedly,  I  discovered  a  ten  dollar  bill  lying  in  the  way, 
stooped  down  and  picked  it  up.  There  was  no  one  in  front 
who  might  have  lost  it,  so  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  and  hur¬ 
ried  on,  as  I  was  pressed  for  time.  On  the  train  to  Louis¬ 
ville  the  following  morning  the  incident  came  into  my 
mind  when  I  could  give  it  thought,  and  I  wondered  if  it 
was  possible  for  one  or  the  other  of  two  men  who  were 
in  the  bank  at  the  time  I  was  doing  business  at  the  counter, 
could  have  dropped  that  bill  as  a  test,  of  my  character.  I 
decided  instantly  that  I  would  red  ink  that  bill  as  soon 
as  I  reached  Kansas  City  and  hold  it  to  see  if  any  such  in¬ 
timation  ever  reached  my  ears,  but  to  this  day  no  intima¬ 
tion,  whisper  or  hint,  has  reached  me.  I  carried  that 
marked  bill  in  my  pocket  for  several  years,  then  deposited 
it  in  the  same  bank. 

Ten  days  before  I  left  Midway  I  applied  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Kentucky  Distilleries  and  Warehouse  Com¬ 
pany  at  Frankfort,  for  which  I  had  the  endorsement  of 
my  good  friend,  Captain  James  Blackburn,  but  there  was 
no  vacancy  at  that  time.  In  ten  days  after  reaching 
Kansas  City  I  received  a  message  from  Captain  Black¬ 
burn  informing  me  that  a  position  awaited  me  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  so  I  immediately  returned  and  accepted  it. 

I  was  with  that  firm  from  1901  to  1914,  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  superintendency  of  their  Saffell  plant  in 
1904,  where  I  remained  for  ten  years,  and  usually  em¬ 
ployed  from  fifteen  to  thirty  laborers.  I  had  an  account 
with  a  Frankfort  banking  institution  as  superintendent, 
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which  I  checked  upon  for  labor  and  Government  taxes, 
and  in  the  ten  years  my  account  was  never  out  of  balance 
as  superintendent. 

Owing  to  the  weakness  of  some  of  my  laborers,  and 
the  temptation  to  imbibe,  I  was  compelled  at  times  to  add 
to  my  clerical  and  general  duties,  services  as  substitute 
for  groggy  hands  in  the  bottling  department.  For  that 
reason,  and  the  further  reason  that  the  whiskey  interests 
were  already  staggering  before  the  onward  movement  of 
prohibition,  I  resigned  in  1914,  after  which  I  took  a  much 
needed  rest,  then  went  to  Florida  and  accepted  a  clerk¬ 
ship  in  a  hotel,  as  heretofore  mentioned.  During  that 
fourteen  years  I  rendered  service  that  was  a  heavier  tax 
on  my  strength  than  any  other  similar  period  of  my  life. 

My  heart  will  always  go  back  to  Woodford  County 
and  the  old  Griers  Creek  Church  and  schoolhouse,  because 
about  1790  five  Railey  brothers,  Thomas,  Isham,  William, 
Charles  and  Randolph,  came  from  Virginia  and  settled 
there.  The  church  and  schoolhouse  were  built  on  a  corner 
of  my  great  grandfather,  William  Railey  \s  farm,  and  the 
brothers  were  all  interested  in  the  building  of  those  two 
institutions  where  their  children,  and  many  of  their 
grandchildren  worshipped  and  attended  the  school. 

My  father  wrestled  with  the  A  B  C’s  there,  as  did 
this  scribe,  and  we  attended  religious  services  there  before, 
during,  and  after  the  Civil  War.  The  first  three  of  these 
brothers  were  Presbyterians,  Charles  was  a  Methodist, 
and  Randolph  an  Episcopalian.  My  great  grandfather, 
William,  though  a  Presbyterian,  in  donating  the  ground 
said  it  would  be  a  Republican  Church,  and  it  is  a  Republi¬ 
can  Church  to  this  day,  but  Presbyterians  have  usually 
had  charge  of  it  since  the  Civil  War. 

The  five  brothers  lived  and  died  in  the  homes  they 
built,  and  were  buried  in  walled-in  lots  near  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  each,  the  walls  of  which  are  in  fair  condition  now, 
but  the  farms  of  all  five  have  passed  out  of  possession  of 
the  descendants  and  the  burial  grounds,  as  .sacred  sepul¬ 
chres  will  soon  be  obliterated. 

My  people,  William  Railey ’s  family,  were  removed  to 
the  Versailles  cemetery  many  years  ago,  and  in  1937  I 
placed  new  stones  with  proper  inscriptions  at  the  head  of 
he  and  his  wife  to  preserve  their  names  and  dates  and 
memories  of  the  long  ago. 

Owing  to  the  marriage  of  Judith  Woodson  Railey, 
daughter  of  William  Railey  and  Judith  Woodson  to  her 
cousin,  Peter  I.  Railey,  Sr.,  son  of  Thomas  Railey,  I  am 
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descended  from  both  William  and  Thomas.  Thomas 
Railey  was  an  ensign  in  Captain  Carringtons  “Minute 
Men”  in  Virginia  during  the  Revolution.  He  and  his 
wife  died  at  their  home  “Clifton,”  and  were  buried  there, 
but  during  the  fall  of  1937  I  had  their  remains  removed  to 
Versailles  and  placed  in  the  lot  with  his  brother,  Wililam, 
placing  new  stones  with  proper  inscriptions  at  the  head 
of  each.  My  father,  mother  and  brother  are  also  buried 
in  that  lot,  as  well  as  two  uncles,  hence  the  Versailles 
cemetery  is  a  sacred  spot  to  me,  a  shrine  that  I  will  often 
visit. 

Of  the  five  homes  built  by  these  brothers,  three  are 
in  good  condition  today  and  doing  service,  homes  of  Wil¬ 
liam,  Charles  and  Randolph  appear  in  this  pamphlet. 
Isham ’s  home  was  razed  many  years  ago  for  a  more  mod¬ 
ern  house,  and  that  of  Thomas  burned  during  the  1880’s, 
while  occupied  by  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Montgomery. 

These  five  brothers  were  sons  of  Capt.  John  Railey 
and  Elizabeth  Randolph,  and  Elizabeth  Randolph  was  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Col.  Isham  Randolph  and  Jane  Rogers, 
and  a  granddaughter  of  Col.  William  Randolph  and  Mary 
Isham  (see  Douglas  Register.)  She  was  a  younger  sister 
of  Jane  Randolph  who  married  Peter  Jefferson,  father  and 
mother  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  running  all  of  my  lines  back 
several  hundred  years,  the  result  in  book  form  may  be 
seen  in  the  library  of  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  and 
many  other  libraries  in  other  states.  I  am  very  much  of  a 
Randolph,  since  I  descended  from  two  daughters  of  Col. 
Isham  Randolph — Elizabeth  who  married  Capt.  John 
Railey,  and  Dorothy  who  married  Col.  John  Woodson.  On 
my  maternal  side  I  am  descended  from  Mary  Isham  Ran¬ 
dolph,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Randolph  and  Judith  Flem¬ 
ing,  and  Thomas  Randolph  was  an  older  brother  of  Col. 
Isham.  Mary  Isham  Randolph  married  the  Rev.  James 
Keith,  an  Episcopalian  minister,  and  they  had  a  large 
family,  two  of  whom  I  will  mention.  They  were  Liei;„. 
Isham  Keith  of  the  Revolution,  who  was  my  maternal 
great  grandfather,  and  Mary  Randolph  Keith,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Col.  Thomas  Marshall,  the  parents  of  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall,  and  the  prominent  Marshalls  who  settled 
in  Woodford  and  Mason  counties  of  Kentucky. 

The  farm  owned  by  William  Railey  is  now  owned  by 
Field  McCloud ;  the  Thomas  Railey  farm  is  now  owned  v 
by  James  Miller;  the  Isham  Railey  farm  is  owned  by 
Samuel  Wooldridge;  the  Charles  Railey  farm  is  now  the 
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HOME  OF  RANDOLPH  RAILEY,  “CANE  BRAKE” 

1800 

Randolph  Railey  and  his  wife,  Patsy  Pleasants,  are  buried  in  a  walled  in 
lot  near  the  house.  Patsy  Pleasants  was  a  sister  of  Gov.  Pleasants  of 
Virginia,  and  niece  of  Matthew  Pleasants,  who  married  Anna  Railey,  a 
sister  of  Randolph  Railey. 


HOME  OF  CHARLES  RAILEY,  “BUCK  RUN” 

1800 


This  home  is  row  the  property  of  Louis  Morancy  passing  from  Railey 

heirs  early  in  the  19th  Century. 


HOME  OF  WILLIAM  RAILEY 

“Liberty  Hall,”  built  in  1796.  Great  grandfather  of  Wm.  E.  Railey. 
William  Railey’s  children  and  grandchildren  born  there. 
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property  of  Louis  Morancy,  and  the  Randolph  Railey 
farm  has  changed  hands  several  times  since  the  Civil  War, 
is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Henry  Jesse,  all  having  passed  out  of 
possession  of  descendants  many  years  ago. 

Besides  editing  the  Woodford  County  History  and  the 
Raileys  and  kindred  families,  I  arranged  a  pamphlet  with 
sketches  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  governors  of  this 
State,  which  also  included  interesting  sketches  of  Presi¬ 
dents  Lincoln  and  Davis,  who  were  born  and  reared  in  the 
State,  and  sold  thousands  of  them  to  visitors  to  the  rooms 
of  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society  while  Curator  and 
Host  there.  That  Society  has  done,  and  still  is  doing  a 
wonderful  work  in  recording  valuable  history,  and  pre¬ 
serving  it  for  future  generations. 

Here  I  am  reminded  that  several  of  the  descendants 
of  the  above  Railey  brothers  were  attending  the  school  at 
Griers  Creek  as  late  as  1865,  and  at  nightfall  we  would 
gather  at  a  prearranged  point  and  race  over  the  broad 
acres  by  moonlight  in  such  games  at  “Fox  in  the  Moun¬ 
tain.  ”  They  were,  beside  myself,  Dick  Lyle,  Russell 
Railey,  Irvin  Railey,  and  Robert  Tarleton  Railey,  and 
at  late  bedtime  we  were  worn  out  chasing  the  fox.  It 
was  a  jolly  party,  and  I  lament  that  all  but  this  scribe 
have  entered  the  unseen  state.  Robert  Tarleton  Railey 
was  an  exceedingly  lovely  boy,  and  developed  into  as 
fine  a  man  as  I  ever  knew. 

He  went  to  Harrisonville,  Missouri  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  U.  S.  Senator 
Vest,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 
Robt.  T.  Railey  was  for  many  years  general  attorney  of 
the  Missouri-Pacific  Railroad,  during  which  time  he 
pleaded  a  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky,  ap¬ 
pealed  from  the  McCracken  County  Court,  and  he  and 
his  wife  were  my  guests  at  Frankfort.  He  was  later 
elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri.  1  afterward 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  him,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Railey  and  our  daughter,  Jennie  Farris,  in  their  home  in 
Missouri.  My  love  for  him  was  as  tender  as  that  of  a 
brother. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  my  life  was 
that  from  1875  to  85  when  I  served  the  Kentucky  House 
of  Representatives  as  an  officer  in  the  old  Capitol.  In  my 
quiet  hours,  that  period  passes  before  the  minds  eye  in 
panoramic  style,  and  I  am  reminded  of  many  dear  friends 
who  struggled  with  me  for  my  success  in  my  early  ambi¬ 
tions.  In  that  ten  years,  one  thousand  state  Representa- 
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tives  were  friends  of  “Billey  Bailey,  ”  regardless  of  poli¬ 
tics.  Of  all  of  those  men,  not  one  is  living  today — Judge 
Logan  Porter,  God  bless  him,  having  succumbed  July, 

1937,  at  his  home  in  Glasgow  soon  after  a  banquet  in  his 
honor  at  ninety-six  years  of  age.  In  fact,  all  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  officers  of  that  ten  years  have  crossed  the  “Great 
divide/’  except  Governor  Beckham,  to  whom  I  gave  a 
pageship  session  1881-2,  and  myself.  Col.  William  Beck¬ 
ham  was  a  member  from  Nelson  County,  and  was  a  most 
elegant  gentleman,  and  the  son  is  a  worthy  scion  of  a 
noble  sire.  He  has  done,  and  still  is  doing,  much  to  multi¬ 
ply  the  blessings,  and  lessen  the  burdens  of  a  long  suffer¬ 
ing  people.  May  God  continue  to  give  power  to  his  ef¬ 
forts  in  behalf  of  the  people. 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1879-80,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  gave  me  a  superb 
gold-headed  cane ;  during  the  session  of  1881-2  they  gave 
me  a  beautiful  set  ring;  at  the  close  of  the  session  of 
1883-4  they  gave  me  a  priceless  gold  watch.  I  have  used 
the  ring  and  watch  constantly.  The  cane  I  have  used  but 
seldom;  it  was  trapped  in  a  burning  building  January, 

1938,  though  not  seriously  injured. 

I  should  have  said  earlier  that  when  we  moved  to 
Milton,  Kentucky,  we  had  a  few  relatives  there,  and  that 
may  have  been  one  of  the  incentives  for  the  move.  The 
venerable  John  Markley,  who  was  an  early  merchant  at 
Versailles,  Kentucky,  when  he  married  Virginia  Darnell, 
had  been  a  citizen  for  some  time,  and  James  Railey,  a 
kinsman,  had  lived  on  a  farm  nearby  for  years,  and  that 
of  course  enhanced  our  pleasure  while  we  remained  there. 

About  1869,  while  we  were  living  at  Frankfort,  I  be¬ 
came  a  volunteer  in  a  local  militia  company,  called  the 
Valley  Rifles.  Several  negroes  in  the  vicinity  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  committing  an  atrocious  act,  and  were  mobbed 
by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  The  Governor  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  notified  Sheriff  Joseph  Robinson  to  call  on  Captain 
Edmond  Taylor  for  a  detachment  of  the  local  militia,  and 
pursue  the  miscreants.  Capt.  Taylor  immediately  sum¬ 
moned  a  squad  of  the  militia,  which  included  me,  and 
joined  the  sheriff  in  a  ride  over  the  Flat  Creek  road 
through  portions  of  Shelby,  Henry  and  Oldham  counties 
on  the  trail  of  the  K.  K.  K.,  but  we  returned  that  night 
without  the  discovery  of  anything  but  the  trail.  That  was 
my  first  and  only  war  experience. 

The  Blackburn  family  of  Woodford  County  were 
prominent  socially  and  politically,  and  very  popular. 
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Governor  Luke  P.  Blackburn  was  a  prominent  physician 
who  distinguished  himself  in  successfully  coping  with  the 
yellow  fever  in  the  early  1870’s.  The  result  was,  his  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  governorship  in  1875.  I  was  an  ardent  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Blackburns  in  their  political  aspirations, 
and  the  Governor  complimented  me  with  a  commission 
on  his  staff  as  Colonel.  Captain  Jo  C.  S.  Blackburn  was 
one  of  the  most  magnetic  men  that  I  ever  knew,  and  to 
know  him  was  only  to  love  him.  I  have  always  felt  that 
I  could  have  followed  him  into  a  lions  den  without  flinch¬ 
ing.  His  eloquence  and  sociability  drew  you  to  him  as  if 
with  hooks  of  steel.  He  was  many  years  in  Congress, 
serving  in  both  branches.  His  brother,  Capt.  James 
Blackburn,  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  mem¬ 
ber  of  State  Senate,  and  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1890  or  ’2.  He  was  a  loyal  friend  who 
gave  no  quarter  to  the  enemy.  Both  of  the  latter  were 
brave  Confederates  during  the  Civil  War. 

I  am  now  eighty-five  years  old  and  can  truthfully  say 
that  I  never  intentionally  did  any  one  a  wrong,  and  have 
tried  to  live  a  clean  life. 

Daniel  M.  Bowmar,  Sr.,  whom  I  loved  from  childhood, 
paid  my  father,  who  had  just  died,  and  mother  the  follow¬ 
ing  compliment  in  the  Woodford  Sun  in  its  issue  of  Oc¬ 
tober  8,  1888 : 

‘‘  Alas  poor  Yorick  ;  I  knew  him  well.  The  trite  quota¬ 
tion  is  not  unmeaning,  for  I  did  know  him  well,  and  he 
was,  as  Yorick  was  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest.” 

“Richard  H.  Railey  was  the  son  of  P.  I.  Railey,  Sr., 
and  his  wife,  Judith  Woodson  Railey,  of  whose  children 
P.  I.  Railey,  Jr.,  is  now  the  only  survivor.  Richard  was 
born  April  26,  1823,  on  land  settled  by  his  maternal  grand¬ 
father,  adjoining  the  farm  now  owned  by  Logan  Railey. 
He  died  at  Rich  Hill,  Mo.,  October  the  3,  1888,  and  was 
buried  at  Versailles,  Kentucky,  on  the  5th  inst.” 

“A  kinder  heart  than  Dick  Railey ’s  never  animated  a 
human  breast.  A  sunnier  nature  never  brightened  the 
rugged  pathway  of  life.  Gifted  with  a  superb  physique, 
reared  amidst  plenty,  if  not  luxury,  a  descendant  of  the 
Raileys,  Randolphs  and  Woodsons  of  Virginia,  a  kins¬ 
man  of  Jefferson,  he  was  a  gentleman  by  instinct,  and 
his  joyous  laugh  was  as  natural  as  the  song  of  a  bird. 
He  married  Katherine  Keith  Hawkins,  a  lady  who  would 
adorn  a  palace,  or  a  thatched  cottage  with  equal  grace.” 

“Fortune  smiled  upon  him  more  than  once,  not  with 
her  winsome  smile,  but  rather  in  mockery.  At  once  gener- 
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ous  and  improvident,  money  was  to  him  contemptible 
dross.  Judged  by  the  world’s  standards,  he  was  not  a 
successful  man,  but  if  to  illumine  his  own  home  with  sun¬ 
shine,  to  scatter  gladness  wherever  he  went,  to  inspire 
his  children  to  noble  aims  be  success,  then  the  beautiful 
flowers  which  decorated  his  grave  were  laurels  fairly 
won.”  (Daniel  M.  Bowmar.) 

No  one  knew  my  father  better  than  did  the  man  who 
penned  the  above  lines,  as  they  had  been  friends  for  a 
life  time. 

I  resigned  the  curatorship  of  the  Kentucky  Historical 
Society  at  the  close  of  1934,  and  the  Register,  in  its  issue 
of  January,  1935,  paid  me  this  compliment:  “At  the 
annual  business  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1934,  Mr.  William  E.  Railcy,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  Curator  of  the  Society,  tendered  his  resignation, 
assigning  the  weight  of  years  as  the  basis  of  his  action. 
We  take  this  occasion  to  express  for  the  Register  and 
the  entire  staff  of  the  Society  our  deep  appreciation  of 
the  faithful,  efficient,  and  always  courteous  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  Mr.  Railey  through  the  years.  lie  is  a  Kentucky 
gentleman,  both  of  the  old  and  new  school,  for  he  has 
kept  step  with  the  progress  of  the  times.  He  has  been  a 
valued  member  of  the  Society  both  in  his  official  position 
and  as  a  contributor  to  the  Register.” 

I  value  the  thought  of  being  a  Kentucky  gentleman, 
especially  of  the  “old  school,”  for  that  thought  shaped 
my  actions  from  youth  to  old  age,  and  to  realize  now  that 
I  am  so  regarded  is  most  gratifying. 

Major  Henry  T.  Staunton,  Kentucky’s  poet  laureate, 
and  long  time  associate  editor  of  the  old  Frankfort  Yeo¬ 
man,  said  in  that  paper  the  day  following  my  last  elec¬ 
tion  as  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Kentucky  House  of  Repre- 
senatives  in  1883:  “Will  Railey  has  won  his  spurs  in  this 
race,  as  in  all  others,  by  his  obliging  manners  and  loyalty 
to  duty  and  friends.” 

I  am  a  Mason  of  about  fifty  years  standing.  Was 
raised  to  the  Master’s  degree  at  Midway,  Kentucky,  about 
1892.  Received  the  Chapter  and  Templar  degrees  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  soon  thereafter.  Entered  the  Chapter  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Stars  at  Frankfort  about  1925. 

I  was  a  regular  attendant  upon  all  of  their  meetings 
until  an  acute  deafness  seized  me  about  1932.  Since  that 
time  I  have  been  an  absentee,  but  I  love  Masonry  so  much 
that  I  respond  to  all  calls  for  dues  and  charity,  and  that 
duty  will  be  a  pleasure  as  long  as  I  live.  I  contributed  to 
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WM.  E.  RAILEY 

I  am  a  Mason  who  believes  that  Masonry  is  the  hand-maiden  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  and  I  cherish  her  teachings  as  they  so  beautifully  typify  the  life  and 
lessons  of  the  Nazarine  who  was  always  so  interested  in  “The  Golden  Rule.” 
Our  American  institutions  are  huilded  upon  the  foundation  of  Freemasonry, 
and  may  they  ever  stand  as  a  monument  to  our  Masonic  forefathers  who  gave 
us  the  best  government  ever  established  by  mortal  man.  and  damned  be  he 
who  attempts  to  pull  it  down.  The  cut  at  the  head  of  this  sketch  indicates 
that  I  am  a  Knight  Templar.  I  am  a  Democrat  of  the  Jeffersonian  type, 
firmly  believing  as  he  did,  in  freedom  of  the  press,  of  speech,  and  conscience, 
and  the  right  to  vote,  unhampered  by  preacher,  church  or  fraternity.  I  studied 
the  life  of  Jefferson  when  a  youth  and  his  observations  in  France  during  their 
Revolution  when  that  country  was  struggling  for  liberty,  and  it  created  in  him 
a  desire,  when  he  shaped  the  constitution,  to  place  our  government  above 
Princes  or  other  autocrats,  and  the  Jeffersonian  bulwarks  are  still  standing 
and  protecting  Americanism.  I  love  my  party  most  dearly,  but  whenever  she 
sells  our  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  she  can  eat  it  without  me,  and  I  am 
one  of  many.  I  was  reared  on  a  farm,  but  adopted  urban  life  half  a  century 
ago  and  although  I  may  never  again  experience  the  delightful  quietude  that 
only  rural  life  affords,  I  have  always  desired  and  will  continue  to  long  for  the 
life  of  an  independent  farmer. 
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the  building  of  the  Old  Masons’  Home  at  Shelbyville,  and 
to  the  Widows’  and  Orphans’  Home  at  Louisville.  I  also 
took  stock  in  the  Masonic  building  at  Midway,  Kentucky, 
and  donated  my  stock  to  the  Lodge  later. 

The  order  of  Masonry  has  done,  and  still  is  doing, 
much  good  in  the  sphere  of  humanity  and  morality.  May 
its  possibilities  for  good  expand,  and  its  opportunities  for 
service  meet  an  open  hand  as  time  moves  on.  I  have 
never  sought  Masonic  favors,  individual  or  collective,  but 
have  had  much  pleasure  in  responding  to  calls  for  help. 
That  is  my  conception  of  the  spirit  of  Masonry. 

My  Blue  Lodge  membership  was  moved  to  Frankfort 
where  I  have  been  domiciled  for  twenty  or  more  years, 
but  I  continue  my  Chapter  and  Templar  membership  at 
Versailles  where  T  received  them  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
and  where  my  kinsman,  Boone  Bailey,  was  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  during  early  Versailles,  and  they  will  remain  there 
until  this  weary  old  body  is  in  a  death  shroud. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Sous  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  My  great  grandfather,  Thomas  Railey,  was  an 
Ensign  in  “Captain  Carrington’s  Minute  Men.”  Col. 
John  Woodson,  my  great,  great  grandfather,  drilled 
militiamen  for  service  in  the  Revolution.  Lieut.  Isham 
Keith  was  in  the  service  under  Col.  Thomas  Marshall,  and 
Capt.  Moses  Hawkins,  another  great  grandfather,  was 
killed  at  battle  of  Germantown,  1777.  Captain  John 
Railey,  a  great,  great  grandfather,  furnished  food  and 
clothing  in  carrying  on  the  Revolution.  All  of  their  de¬ 
scendants  are  entitled  to  enter  the  D.  A.  R. ’s  or  S.  A.  R. ’s 
Col.  William  Randolph,  a  four-times  great  grandfather, 
entitles  any  descendant  to  the  Dames.  He  married  Mary 
Ishman. 

In  religion  I  am  identified  as  a  Presbyterian,  though 
from  the  period  of  my  great  grandfathers  back  many 
generations  they  were  all  Episcopalians.  For  that  reason 
my  only  child  joined  that  Church,  and  she  is  very  happy 
in  the  work  they  have  assigned  her.  1  have  always  been 
liberal  in  religious  views,  and  believe  that  any  man  or 
woman  who  subscribes  to  the  belief  in  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  and  follows  the  teachings  of  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  dwells  in  the  ark  of  safety. 

We  are  now  dwelling  in  a  very  unusual  age  socially, 
politically,  financially  and  morally.  Every  one  is  on 
wheels,  or  have  them  in  the  head,  and  are  geared  up  to  a 
very  high  pitch.  It  may  be  termed  the  age  of  wheels, 
cigarettes  and  lipsticks.  Those  who  are  not  on  auto  wheels 
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are  on  motorcycles;  and  boys  and  girls  monopolize  the 
sidewalks  on  bicycles,  tricycles  and  a  variety  of  roller  at¬ 
tachments  to  their  feet,  clad  in  clothing  that  would  put 
a  young  jaybird  to  shame. 

I  see  young  sapheads  in  boarding  houses  and  hotels, 
where  I  have  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years,  operating 
on  the  leg  of  an  old  rooster,  or  on  the  tough  flesh  of  an  old 
cow  with  a  fork  in  the  right  hand  until  they  would  almost 
faint,  notwithstanding  a  knife  was  hard  by  and  the  sensi¬ 
ble  instrument.  The  only  excuse  I  understand  for  such 
persons,  is  that  their  ancestors  didn’t  come  over  on  the 
Mayflower,  and  may  have  swung  from  a  limb  of  a  tree  by 
means  of  rear  attachments,  which  may  be  responsible  for 
the  social,  political,  and  financial  disorders  of  the  day. 
The  great  need  of  the  present  status  is  men  of  the  calibre 
of  our  present  Governor,  who  dared  to  take  the  heavy 
taxes  oft  of  the  poor  and  place  them  upon  incomes  and 
luxuries,  by  which  means  the  public  debt  that  he  in¬ 
herited  of  approximately  $26,000,000  has  already  been 
reduced  to  $7,000,000,  and  will  be  wiped  out  before  his 
term  expires,  besides  building  a  new  asylum  and  peniten¬ 
tiary  to  relieve  a  disgusting  situation  that  has  existed  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years  in  the  elemosynary  and 
penal  institutions  of  the  state. 

If  President  Roosevelt  would  practically  close  the 
doors  to  imigration,  cease  extravagant  spending,  tax 
heavily  individuals  and  corporations  who  have,  through 
greed,  absorbed  the  nation’s  money,  and  instead  of  run¬ 
ning  around  on  wheels  at  the  taxpayers  expense,  practice 
economy,  he  would  soon  pay  off  our  public  debt  of  $40,- 
000,000,000.  May  his  eyes  yet  be  opened  by  understand¬ 
ing  the  results  in  Kentucky. 

Before,  during,  and  immediately  after  the  Civil  War 
there  lived  in  Versailles  a  picturesque  character  whose 
name  was  Jim  Jewell.  He  was  a  genial  man,  termed  a 
‘‘gentleman  sport.”  Every  one  liked  Jim  Jewell,  even  the 
preachers,  though  they  didn’t  relish  his  profession.  He 
loved  to  indulge  in  politics,  though  caring  nothing  for 
office.  When  results  were  not  to  his  liking,  he  would  ex¬ 
claim,  “Politics  is  hell.”  A  few  years  after  the  death 
of  Jewell,  Judge  James  H.  Mulligan,  the  witty  Irish 
lawyer  of  Lexington,  said  that  “Politics  were  the  damnd¬ 
est  in  Kentucky,”  and  those  two  expressions  have  been 
quoted  frequently  on  the  stump  and  in  public  prints 
when  the  wish  was  to  condemn  the  political  “woodpile 
with  the  nigger  concealed.” 
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Polk  and  Maurice  and  their  allies  manipulated  the 
Frankfort  woodpile  for  twenty-five  years,  but  as  a  result 
of  the  1935  campaign,  the  masks  were  torn  from  their 
faces  and  donned  by  Percy,  Bob,  Boone,  Jennie  et.  al.,  with 
P.  Haly  Moore  as  a — “now  you  see  it,  and  now  you  don’t 
man.”  That  woodpile  delayed  me  nearly  eighteen  months 
in  reprinting  my  Woodford  County  History  by  naming  a 
cadaverous  looking  fellow  with  Noah’s  pipe  glued  to  his 
mouth,  to  the  position  I  sought  at  the  Old  Capitol,  who  is 
now  encouraging  another  cadaverous  looking  man  to  sup¬ 
plant  me  in  the  New  Capitol,  but  as  the  object  of  my  seek¬ 
ing  is  near  its  end,  I  am  not  worrying  about  the  job,  and 
will  soon  retire  voluntarily. 

I  have  an  engagement  to  visit  a  sister,  September  1st, 
at  Lawton,  Oklahoma,  who,  I  have  cared  for  since  the 
death  of  my  brother  in  1921,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  build 
up  my  strength  in  the  meantime  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  that  long  trip. 

The  above  was  written  in  June,  1938.  On  July  4th  I 
received  a  telegram  announcing  the  death  of  my  sister  at 
12 :50  a.  m.  of  that  day.  On  the  7th  of  July  I  received  her 
remains  at  Versailles,  Kentucky,  where  they  were  interred 
at  3 :00  p.  m.  in  the  family  lot  where  rest  her  brother ’s 
remains,  those  of  her  father  and  mother,  her  grandfather 
and  mother,  and  two  great  grandfathers  and  mothers. 

I  am  the  last  member  of  my  father’s  family  and  am 
slowly  tottering  to  the  graveyard  myself.  The  other 
members  moved  to  Missouri  about  1883,  where  my  father 
died  in  1888.  A  few  years  later  the  family  moved  to 
Lawton,  Oklahoma,  where  my  mother  died  in  1902.  My 
brother  died  there  in  1921,  and  my  sister  in  1938.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  all  were  shipped  to  me  at  Versailles,  Kentucky, 
and  with  a  heart  full  of  love  for  my  kin,  I  have  sadly  wit¬ 
nessed  their  burial  and  placed  markers,  with  names  and 
dates  of  all.  While  in  Oklahoma  two  years  ago  I  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  Bitter  Funeral  Home,  in  case  my 
sister  should  die,  to  prepare  and  ship  her  remains  to  me 
at  Versailles,  Kentucky.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say 
that  my  request  was  carried  out  in  every  detail,  and  I  am 
very  grateful. 
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Lawton,  Okla.,  July  10,  1938. 

William  E.  Railey, 

Frankfort,  Kentucky.  >  , 

Dear  Brother  Railey :  My  wife  and  I  mourn  with  you 
and  yours  on  the  death  of  your  sister,  Mrs.  Bertha  Railey 
McBride,  arid  in  the  hour  of  your  bereavement  we  send 
you  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

You  have  endeared  yourself  to  us  on  your  many  visits 
made  to  Oklahoma  since  it  became  a  state  thirty  years 
ago.  Here  your  sainted  mother  passed  away  in  1902,  your 
brother  in  1921,  and  your  sister  in  1938,  and  you  had  their 
mortal  remains  borne  by  reverent  hands  and  sorrowing 
hearts  to  the  family  burying  ground  in  their  beloved  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

We  loved  them,  and  we  love  you,  especially  for  the 
tender  care  and  many,  many  self-sacrifices  made  for  your 
crippled  sister’s  comfort  during  all  these  years. 

May  God  bless  you. 

THOMAS  J.  IRWIN. 


The  above  letter  in  sympathy  was  written  since  the 
death  of  my  sister,  July  4,  1938,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Irwin,  longtime  Presbyterian  minister  at  Lawton,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Mason,  Odd  Fellow  and  good  friend. 

In  1907  my  sister  was  badly  crippled  by  being  thrown 
from  a  buggy  when  the  horse  became  frightened  at  an 
automobile,  during  the  latter  period  of  “horse  and  buggy 
days.”  During  my  several  visits  he  always  manifested 
his  friendliness,  and  between  visits,  has  rendered  kindly 
service  at  my  request  in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  my 
sister. 

He  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  have  put  several  thous¬ 
and  dollars  into  mortgages  on  my  sister  ’s  home,  and  spent 
as  much  more  in  taxes,  insurance  and  interest  since  the 
death  of  my  brother  in  1921. 

I  shall  remember  his  kindly  offices  as  long  as  life  re¬ 
mains  in  this  old  body. 

In  the  spring  of  1938  my  daughter,  Mrs.  Douglas 
Wheeler  King,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  was  invited  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Dames,  and  with  the  following  data 
that  I  furnished  her  she  was  a  full  fledged  Dame  in  less 
than  two  months.  I  give  the  data  here  so  that  if  any  of 
the  descendants  of  the  five  Railey  brothers  who  settled  in 
Woodford  County  about  1790  care  to  take  advantage  of 
an  opportunity  to  enter  the  Dames,  they  can  use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  data : 
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Col.  William  Randolph  (m)  1780  Mary  Isham.  He 
was  born  1651,  died  April  11,  1711.  His  son,  Col.  Isham 
Randolph  (m)  1717  Jane  Rogers.  He  was  born  February 
24,  1687,  died  November,  1742.  Then  Elizabeth  Ran¬ 
dolph,  born  1727,  died  September  11,  1782  (m)  Capt.  John 
Railey,  1780.  He  born  December  22,  1721,  died  1783. 

Ensign  Thos.  Railey,  born  September  22,  1754,  died 
1822  (m)  Martha  Woodson,  December  21,  1786,  she  born 
July  6,  1764,  died  1834.  Then  their  son,  Peter  I.  Railey, 
Sr.,  born  March  16,  1793,  died  July  1,  1832,  (m)  Judith 
Woodson  Railey,  August  21,  1817,  she  born  March  16, 
1799,  died  October  31,  1842.  Then  Richard  Henry  Railey, 
born  April  26,  1823,  died  October  3,  1888,  (m)  Katherine 
Keith  Hawkins,  February  25,  1852,  she  born  October  18, 
1825,  died  January  22,  *  1902.  Then  William  Edward 
Railey,  born  December  25,  1852,  (m)  Annie  Owsley,  May 
26,  1886.  Then  Jennie  Farris  Railey,  born  June  28,  1887, 
(m)  Douglas  Wheeler  King,  June  28,  1887.  That  is  my 
line.  To  get  your  own  line,  look  up  in  the  Raileys  and 
Kindred  Families,  and  find  the  son  or  daughter  of  Capt. 
John  Railey  that  you  descend  from,  and  it  will  be  easy 
to  continue  your  line. 

My  daughter  could  also  have  used  Thomas  Randolph, 
an  older  brother  of  Col.  Isham  Randolph,  who  married 
Judith  Fleming.  Their  daughter,  Mary  Isham  Randolph, 
married  the  Rev.  James  Keith,  whose  son,  Ensign  Isham 
Keith,  married  Charlotte  Ashmore,  and  their  daughter, 
Catherine  Keith,  married  William  Strother  Hawkins, 
whose  daughter,  Katherine  Keith  Hawkins,  married 
Richard  Henry  Railey,  then  William  E.  Railey,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Annie  Owsley,  then  Jennie  Farris  Railey,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Douglas  Wheeler  King.  Ensign  Isham  Keith’s  sister, 
Mary  Randolph  Keith  married  Col.  Thomas  Marshall,  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  of 
Virginia,  and  the  prominent  Marshalls  of  Woodford  and 
Mason  counties  in  Kentucky. 

The  following  letters  were  written  me  during  the 
campaign  of  1935. 
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October  30th,  1935. 


Mr.  Wm.  E.  Railey, 

Frankfort,  Kentucky. 

My  Dear  Friend: 

Your  fine  letter  received  this  morning. 

You  will  probably  remember  me  as  I  used  to  come 
over  to  the  Old  Capitol  and  discuss  matters  of  state  history 
with  you.  You  will  remember  that  I  suggested  some 
year  or  so  ago  that  the  stories  that  you  have  told  so  beauti¬ 
fully  in  the  museum  should  be  taken  down  by  a  steno¬ 
grapher  and  printed.  I  wonder  if  that  has  ever  been  at¬ 
tended  to.  Your  knowledge  should  be  preserved  for  pos¬ 
terity,  as  nobody  else  knows  it  as  you  do. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  wonderful  support 
during  this  fight  and  believing  that  a  great  victory  will  be 
ours  and  hoping  to  meet  you  personally  at  the  inaugura¬ 
tion,  I  am 

Your  friend, 

ROBERT  HUMPHREYS,  Chairman 
Democratic  State  Campaign. 

August  29th,  1935. 

Mr.  William  E.  Railey, 

Frankfort,  Kentucky. 

Dear  Mr.  Railey : 

My  correspondence  has  been  so  heavy  this  summer 
that  I  have  had  very  little  chance  to  give  it  prompt  atten¬ 
tion — but  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  received  your  very 
kind  letter  of  July  29th.  I  appreciate  your  writing  me  as 
you  did  the  kind  things  you  said  about  me. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  pride  to  me  that  I  have  had  your 
unfailing  friendship  and  esteem  in  all  these  years  since 
I  was  a  page  under  you  in  the  session  of  1882. 

I  hope  some  time  soon  to  have  the  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  you.  No  one  wishes  for  you,  more  than  I  do,  good 
health,  contentment  and  many  years  of  an  honorable  and 
useful  life. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 

Your  friend, 

J.  C.  W.  BECKHAM. 

51  Hill  Road, 

Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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This  is  the  house  in  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  born,  and  also  the  father  of  Capt.  John 
Railey,  a  brother  of  Sir  Walter,  according  to  Railey  tradition.  Capt.  John  Railey,  by  court  action, 
had  his  name  changed  from  Raleigh  to  Railey  in  Virginia.  The  Raileys  at  Miami,  Fla.,  have  the 
original  family  tree. 
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